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oSHAKSPEARE,  William,  in  Biography,  an  Englifh 
dramatic  poet,  is  juftly  efteemed  the  molt  eminent  and  moft 
interefting  author  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  His 
writings  have  progreflively  rifen  in  popular  eflimation  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  ftudied  and  analyfed.  Some  of 
his  dramas  are  continually  afted  on  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial Itagcs  ;  many  critics  and  commentators,  both  Englifh 
and  foreign,  have  employed  their  pens,  and  exerted  their  fa- 
culties, in  diilertations  on  the  merits  and  defefts  of  his  pro- 
duftions.  From  tlie  moft  trying  and  fallidious  ordeal  of  in- 
veftigation  he  has  rifen  in  glory  and  greatnefs  ;  and  may,  at 
the  prefent  time,  be  juftly  pronounced  pre-eminent  and  un- 
rivalled as  a  dramatic  poet. 

To  Englirtimen  his  writings  are  fingularly  eftimable  ;  for 
they  have  conferred  on  the  country  a  literary  immortality, 
which  nothing  lefs  than  the  diiiolution  of  "  the  great  globe 
itfelf"  can  annihilate.  Nor  is  he  exclufively  endeared  and 
valuable  to  the  man  of  letters ;  but  all  clafles  of  artifts,  and 
even  many  artizans,  have  derived  both  fame  and  emolument 
through  the  medium  of  his  works.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  prophet  is  never  honoured  in  his  own 
country,  or  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries.  Although 
this  maxim  is  now  merely  confidered  as  figurative,  and  the 
age  of,  and  confidence  in,  prophecy  is  patt,  yet  it  may  be 
fully  and  ftriflly  applied  to  the  meritorious  author.  After 
deceafe,  his  whole  merits  are  gradually  unfolded  ;  his  talents 
and  genius  command  admiration,  and  each  reader  and  com- 
mentator feem  eager  to  difcover  new  beauties,  and  to  point 
out  hidden  excellencies.  Among  the  literary  *'  worthies'* 
of  the  world,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  Milton,  no  one  has 
attained  equal  celebrity  with  Shakfpeare.  He  now  fhines  as 
the  fun  of  the  intelleftual  hemifphere,  and  every  other  poet 
feems  to  derive  a  reflected  light  from  him,  or  moves  in  a  lefs 
circumfcribed  orbit.    Like  divine  nature,  which  was  at  once 

his 
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his  guide  and  goddefs,  his  writings  excite  admiration  and 
delight,  the  more  intenfely  they  are  ftudied.  Prompted  by 
infpiration,  and  impreiled  with  profound  knowledge,  with 
the  keen  and  acute  "  poet's  eye,"  he  commanded  every  re- 
gion of  the  terrellrial  globe,  penetrated  the  hidden  thoughts 
of  man,  gave  to  "  airy  nothing  a  local  liabitation  and  a 
name,"  and  afligned  to  every  paliion  and  lentimeut  "  its  true 
form  and  feature." 

 'Tis  wonderful, 

That  an  invifiblc  inltinft  Ihould  frame  him 

To  poetry  unlearned  ;  honour  untaught  ; 

Civility  not  feen  in  other  ;  knowledge 

That  wildly  grew  in  him,  yet  yielded  crops 

As  though  it  had  been  fown  :  for  he  could  find 

«'  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

"  Sermons  in  Hones,  and  good  in  every  thing." — 

Do  not  fmile  at  me  that  I  boaft  him  off. 

For  ye  fhall  find  he  will  outltrip  all  praife. 

And  make  it  halt  behind  him.  Dovaston. 

Heaven  has  him  now  :  let  our  idolatrous  fancy  therefore 
fantlify  his  rcliques.    Defpairing  to  be  his  equals,  let  us 
profit  by  his  precepts  ;  feek  to  acquire  his  wiidom  ;  emu- 
late his  gentlenefs,  talents,  and  honours.    Confcious  of  the 
comparative  frigidnels  of  our  own  faculties,  let  us  warm  our 
hearts  at  his  celellial  fire,  and  kindle  our  fouls  at  his  unex- 
tiiiguilliablc  flame  !     If  enthufiafm  be  juftifiable  on  any  fub- 
jeft,  the  writer  of  the  prefent  article  hopes  to  ftand  excufed 
in  giving  this  latitude  to  his  feelings  and  exprefilons.   He  has 
to  regret,  with  thoufands  of  otliers,  that  the  fubjefl  of  this 
memoir  is  only  known  in  his  writings,  and  that  his  perfonal 
hiftory  is  as  obfcure  as  that  of  Homer  or  Archimedes.  In- 
deed, before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  neceflary  tn  premife, 
that  a  fingular  and  unaccountable  myilery  is  attached  to 
Shakfpeare's  private  life  ;  and,  by  fome  llrange  fatality,  almofl 
every  document  concerning  him  has  either  been  deltroyed,  or 
ftill  remains  in  obfcurity.   Tlie  firft  publiflied  memoir  of  him 
was  drawn  up  by  Nicholas  Rowe,  in  1709,  nearly  100  years 
after  the  deceafe  of  the:  poet ;  and  the  materials  for  this  were 
furnifhed  by  Betterton,  a  player.    It  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  the  age  of  minute  in- 
quiry.  From  Rowe's  account,  and  from  other  evidence,  it  is 
clear  that  our  poet  was  not  ambitious  of  pofthumous  fame  ; 
that  he  difregarded  the  eftimation  of  after  ages  ;  that  he  was 
unconfcious  of  the  high  merit  of  his  own  writings  ;  and  that, 
though  he  was  much  in  the  public  world,  and  died  in  com- 
parative affluence,  his  private  life  and  charafter  were  fcarcely 
noticed  by  the  biographer  or  critic.    To  the  man  of  ta(te 
and  refined  fenfibility,  he  has,  however,  bequeathed  an  ex- 
hauftlefs  treafure  in  his  dramatic  productions  ;  and  as  ihele 
conftitute  an  eflential  part  of  the  well-ftored  library,  it  is 
equally  eflential  to  record  every  faft,  and  inveltigate  every 
problematic  itatement,  relating  to  the  ineitimable  author. 

That  he  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  on  the  23d  of  April  1564,  is  well  afcertained  ;  and 
that  he  was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  appears 
by  the  parifh  regifter.  He  is  there  defcribcd  as  the  fon  of 
John  Shakfpeare,  who,  according  to  Rowe,  and  moll  fub- 
fequent  biographers,  was  "  a  confiderable  dealer  in  wool," 
and  whofe  "  family  were  of  good  figure  and  fafliion."  Op- 
pofed  to  this  llatement  is  that  of  John  Aubrey,  who  entered 
himfelf  as  a  fludent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  1642,  only 
26  years  after  our  poet's  death,  who  derived  his  information 
from  "  lome  of  the  neighbours"  of  Shakfpeare,  and  who 
appears  to  have  made  a  praftice  of  writing  down  every  faft 
and  tradition  that  he  heard  relating  to  public  charafters. 


His  account  is  entitled  not  only  to  recital,  but  to  cautious 

confidcration. 

"  Mr.  William  Shakefpear  was  borne  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  ;  his  father  was  a  butcher  ; 
and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  fome  of  the  neighbours,  that 
when  he  was  «i  boy  he  exercifed  his  father's  trade,  but  when 
he  kili'd  a  calfe,  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  Itylc,  and  make 
a  fpeech.  There  was  at  that  time  another  butcher's  fon  in 
this  towiie  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a 
naturall  witt,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed 
young.  This  Win.  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and 
afting  came  to  London,  I  guelle  about  18,  and  was  an  aftor 
at  one  of  the  play-houfes,  and  did  adl  exceedingly  well. 
Now  B.  Jonlon  was  never  a  'good  aftor,  but  an  excellent 
inflruftor.  He  began  early  to  make  ellayes  at  dramatique 
poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  lowc,  and  his  playes 
tooke  well.  He  was  a  handfome  well-fliap'd  man,  very 
good  company,  and  of  a  very  readie  and  pleafant  fmooth 

witt.    The  humour  of   the  conftable  in  yl  Midfummer 

Night's  Dreame  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon  in  Bucks, 
which  is  the  roade  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there 
was  living  that  conftable  about  1642,  when  I  firil  came  to 
Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parifh,  and  knew  him." 
(See  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.)  "  Ben  Jonfon 
and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly  wherever  they 
came.  One  time,  as  he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  ufurer,  was  to  be  buryed  ; 
he  makes  there  this  extemporary  epitaph  : 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  fweares  and  vowcs  : 
If  any  one  afl<es  who  lies  in  this  tombe, 
'  Hoh  !'  quoth  the  devill,  '  'tis  my  John  o'Combe.' 

"  He  was  wont  to  goe  to  his  native  country  once  a  yeare. 
I  thinke  I  have  been  told  that  he  left  2  or  300  lib.  per  annum 
there  and  there-about  to  a  fifter.  I  have  heard  fir  Wm. 
Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  the 
belt  comcedian  we  have  now)  fay,  that  he  had  a  molt  pro- 
digious witt,  and  did  admire  his  naturall  parts  beyond  all 
other  dramaticall  writers.  He  was  wont  to  fay  that  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line  in  his  life  :  fayd  Ben  Jonfon  '  I 
wifli  he  had  blotted  out  a  thoufand.'  His  comedies  will 
remain  witt  as  long  as  the  Englifli  tongue  is  underllood,  for 
that  he  handles  mores  hominum  ;  now  our  prefent  writers  re- 
fledl  fo  much  upon  particular  perfons  and  coxcombeities, 
that  twenty  yeares  hence  they  will  not  be  underftood. 

"  Though,  as  Ben  Jonfon  fayes  of  him,  that  he  had  but 
little  Latine  and  lefl'e  Greek,  he  underftood  Latine  pretty 
well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a  fchoolmafter 
in  the  country."  The  latter  faft  was  communicated  by 
Mr.  Beefton. 

In  another  memorandum  Aubrey  ftates,  that 
"  Mr.  William  Shakefpeare  was  wont  to  goe  into  War- 
wickftiire  once  a  yeare  and  did  comonly  in  his  journey  lye 
at  this  houfe  in  Oxon"  {i.  e.  the  Crown  tavern,  kept  by  the 
father  of  fir  William  Davenant,)  "where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly refpefted.  *****  Now  fir  Wm.  would  fome- 
times,  when  he  was  pleafant  over  a  glafle  of  wine  with  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  —  e.g.  Sam.  Butler  (author  of  Hu- 
dibras)  &c.  fay,  that  it  feemed  to  him  that  he  writt  with 
the  very  fpirit  that  Shakefpeare,  and  feemed  contented 
enough  to  be  thought  his  fon  *  *  *  *  " — Thefe  anecdotes 
are  now  publiftied  in  "  Letters  written  by  eminent  Perfons 
in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  three  vols. 
8vo.  1813. 

This  account  is  truly  curious  and  interefting  j  and  in 
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I'pite  of  the  fcepticifm  of  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  "  Effay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakfpeare,"  and  of  fome  other  writers,  the 
impartial  reader  muft  admit  that  it  afiumes  the  air  of  pro- 
bability, candour,  and  truth.  Aubrey  might  have  erred  in 
fome  points  ;  particularly  in  faying,  Shakfpeare  vifited  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  the  regiftry  of  his  own 
baptifm,  and  that  of  his  twin-children,  fhew  that  he  muft  have 
remained  at  home  till  the  age  of  twenty.  Again,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  met  with  a  conftable  at  Greudon,  or  Long- 
Crendon,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  whofe  charafter  he  dra- 
matifed,  not  in  "  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,"  but  in 
"  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  or  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Loft." 
The  extempore  epitaph  on  John  o'Combe  is  reprefented 
by  Rowe,  who  gives  it  different  to  the  above,  as  having  been 
made  during  the  life-time,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  perfon 
commemorated,  who  is  alfo  faid  never  to  have  forgiven  the 
poet.  In  Aubrey's  relation  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
nor  unreafonable,  in  a  poet  producing  fuch  lines  fportively 
over  his  cups,  and  among  convivial  friends  :  it  is  a  fmart 
epigram  on  an  ufurious  character.  Inftead  of  leaving  300/. 
per  annum  to  a  fifter,  he  bequeathed  as  much  to  his  daughter, 
as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  fequel.  If  there  be  any  lurking 
prejudice  againll  the  profeflion  of  a  butcher,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  proud  and  oftentatious  cardinal  Wolfey 
was  the  fon  of  a  butcher  ;  and  that  the  parentage  of  a 
Homer,  a  Milton,  and  a  Shakfpeare,  cannot  be  honoured 
or  degraded  by  their  anceftors. 

*'  Honour  and  fame  from  no  condition  rife ; 
Aft  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

The  houfe  in  which  our  poet  was  born  has  been  occupied 
by  a  fucceffion  of  butchers  from  time  immemorial.  Befides, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  butcher  a»d  the  wool- 
ftapler  were  united  in  one  perfon.  Admitting  this,  we 
fhall  find  Rowe  and  Aubrey  in  harmony,  and  one  great 
difficulty  removed. 

The  early  education  of  Shakfpeare,  as  well  as  his  pa- 
rentage, is  not  afcertained  :  on  this  topic  all  the  biographers 
and  commentators  have  fupplied  us  with  conjeftures  and 
opinions.  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Apology,"  is  at  once  inge- 
nious, inteUigent,  and  learned  on  this  fubjeft.  Rowe  ob- 
ferves,  and  moil  of  his  followers  repeat  the  fame,  that  he 
"  was  bred  for  fonie  time  at  a  free  fchool,  where  it  is 
probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mafter  of." 
They  proceed  to  remark,  that  "  on  leaving  fchool,  he 
feems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which 
his  father  propofed  to  him."  About  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
married  Anne  Hathaway,  daughter  of  a  fubftantial  yeoman, 
then  refiding  at  Shottory,  a  hamlet  to  Stratford.  In  the 
parifh  regifter  we  find  that  "  Sufanna,  daughter  of  William 
Shakfpeare,  was  baptifcd  May  26,  1583."  By  the  fame 
record  we  learn  that  his  wife  produced  him  twins  in  1 584-5  ; 
as  on  the  2d  of  February  in  that  year,  the  names  of  Judith 
and  Hamnet  are  entered  in  the  regifter.  It  muft  have  been 
foon  after  this  event  that  our  poet  vifited  the  metropolis  ; 
but  the  caufe  of  leaving  his  native  place,  as  well  as  his 
objeft,  conneftion,  and  profpefts  in  London,  are  alike  un- 
known. Rowe  relates,  and  others  have  adopted  the  opinion, 
with  fome  variation  as  to  fentiment  and  inference,  that, 
"  falling  into  ill  company,"  he  was  induced,  more  than 
once,"  to  alTift  his  aflbciates  in  ilealing  deer  from  a  park 
belonging  "  to  fir  Thom.as  Lucy,  of  Charlcote,  near 
Stratford.  For  this  he  was  profecuted  by  that  gentleman 
fo  fevercly,"  that  he  was  firft  impelled  to  write  a  fatirical 
ballad  on  him,  and  afterwards  fly  from  his  home  to  avoid 
arreft  and  im.prifonment.    This  ftory,  hcKve\Kr,  is  not 


entitled  to  full  credence ;  for  though  our  young  poet 
might  have  affociated  with  fome  idle  youths,  and  have  ac- 
companied them  to  the  neighbouring  park,  either  for  the 
fake  of  catching  deer,  or  for  fome  lefs  difficult  and  lefs 
hazardous  enterprife,  yet  the  circumttance  feems  impro- 
bable, and  comes  in  fuch  "  a  queflionable  fhape,"  that 
before  it  be  admitted  as  hiftorical  evidence  againft  an 
amiable  man  and  fuper-eminent  author,  it  fhould  be  fup- 
ported  by  *'  confirmations  ilrong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ." 
Without  refting  on  this  circumftance,  or  crediting  another 
abfurd  flory,  of  his  holding  horfes  at  the  door  of  a  theatre  for 
his  livelihood,  we  fhall  find  a  rational  motive  for  his  vifiting 
London,  and  reforting  to  the  theatre,  by  knowing  that  he 
had  a  relative  and  townfman  already  eftablifhed  there,  and  in 
fome  eftimation.  This  was  Thomas  Green,  "  a  celebrated 
comedian." 

We  now  come  to  that  era  in  the  life  of  Shakfpeare, 
when  he  began  to  write  his  immortal  dramas,  and  to  de- 
velope  thofe  powers  which  have  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  fucceffive  ages.     At  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming, in  fome  degree,  a  public  charafter,  we  naturally 
expefted  to  find  many  anecdotes  recorded  of  his  literary 
hiftory  :  but,  ftrange  to  fay,  the  fame  deftitution  of  au- 
thentic incidents  marks  every  ftage  of  his  life.     Even  the 
date  at  which  his  firft  play  appeared  is  unknown  ;  and  the 
greateft  uncertainty  prevails  with  refpeft  to  the  chronological 
order  in  which  the  whole  feries  were  written,  exhibited,  or 
publifhed.    As  this  fubjeft  was  juftly  confidered  by  Ma- 
lone  to  be  both  curious  and  intereiling,  he  has  appropriated 
to  its  examination  a  long  and  laborious  eflay.  Chalmers, 
however,  in  his  "  Supplemental  Apology,"  and  in  a  recent 
pamphlet,  1815,  endeavours  to  controvert  fome  of  Malone's 
dates,  and  ailigns  them  to  other  eras  ;  as  fpecified  in  the 
fecond  column,  below.    Malone  fays,  the  "  Firft  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI."  pubhfhed  in  1589,  and  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Shakfpeare,  was  not  written  by  him,  though  it 
might  receive  fome  correftions  from  his  pen  at  a  fubfequent 
period,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  reprefentation.    The  "  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI."  this  writer  contends,  ought  there- 
fore to  be  confidered  as  Shakfpeare's  firft  dramatic  piece  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  compofed  about  the 
year  1591,  but  certainly  not  earher  than  1590.    The  other 
dramas  are  placed  in  the  following  order  of  time  by  him  and 
by  Mr.  George  Chalmers. 

According  to  According  to 
Malone.  Chalmers. 

The  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  7 
was  written  in         .        .  j 
A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream      -       1592  1598 
Comedy  of  Errors       ...        1593  1591 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  -       -        1594  1598 

Love's  Labour's  Loft  -  -  1594  1592 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  -        1595  1595 

Romeo  and  Juliet       -       -       -        1595  1592 

Hamlet  1596  1597 

King  John  ....        1596  1598 

King  Richard  II.  .  -  -  1597  1596 
King  Richard  III.  -  -  -  1597  1595 
Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  -  -  J597  1596 
Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  -        1598  1597 

Merchant  of  Venice  ...  1598  1597 
All's  Well  that  ends  Well  -  -  1598  1599 
King  Henry  V.  ...        1599  1597 

Much  ado  about  Nothing  -  -  1600  1599 
As  you  like  it  -  -  -  -  1600  1599 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  -  -  1601  1596 
King  Henry  VIII.     -       -       -       1601  1613 

Troilu'; 
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^  AcoorJing  lo  Aci  orcling  lo 

IVlalone.  Clialroers. 

Troiliis  and  Crcffida    -       -       -  l6o2  1600 

Meafure  for  Meafure   .       -       -  1603  1604 

The  Winter's  Tale     -       -       -  1604  1601 

King  Lear         -       -       -       -  1605  1605 

Cymbeline          -              -       -  1605  1606 

Macbeth   1606  1606 

Julius  Csfar       -       -       -       -  1607  1607 

Antony  and  Cleopatra        -       -  1608  1608 

Timon  of  Athens        ...  1609  1601 

Coriolanus          -       -        -        -  16  lO  1609 

Otiielh)   161 1  1614 

The  Temped      -      .-       -       -  1612  1613 

Twelfth  Night    ....  1614  1613 

Befides  the  above  thirty-five  plays,  Shakfpeare  wrote  fome 
poetical  pieces,  which  were  at  firft  publiflied  feparately,  viz, 
«'  Venus  and  Adonis,"  printed  in  1593  ;  "  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,"  1594;  "The  Paflionate  Pilgrim,"  printed  in 
1599;  "A  Lover's  Complaint,"  not  dated;  and  a  Col- 
ledion  of  Sonnets,  printed  in  1609.  The  firil  and  fecond 
of  thefe  poems  were  dedicated,  as  "  the  firft  heir  of  my 
invention,"  to  Henry  Wriothefley,  earl  of  Southampton  ; 
who,  according  to  fir  WiUiam  d'Avenant's  Itatement,  pre- 
fented  the  poet  with  the  fum  of  1000/.  to  make  fome  pur- 
chafe.  If  this  be  a  fadl,  it  is  honourable  to  the  liberality 
and  good  tafte  of  the  nobleman,  and  fiiews  that  the  "  poor 
Warwickftiire  lad"  met  with  a  munificent  patron  in  an  early 
ftage  of  his  hterary  career.  Otlier  circumftances  tend  to 
prove  that  hi-s  merits  were  known  to,  and  admired  by,  fome 
illuftrious  perfonages.  Queen  EHzabeth,  whofe  ear  was 
perpetually  alTailed  by  fulfome  panegyric,  and  who  en- 
couraged all  forts  of  filly  fliows,  May-games,  and  buf- 
fooneries, was  not  infenfible  of  Shakfpeare's  talents ;  for  fhe 
commanded  feveral  of  his  plays  to  be  afted  before  her  :  and 
having  been  nauch  dehghted  with  the  charafter  of  Falitaff, 
as  dehneated  in  the  firlt  and  fecond  parts  of  "  Henry  the 
Fourth,"  recommended,  or  perhaps  commanded,  the  bard 
to  portray  the  fat  knight  in  love.  Hence  originated 
«'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  ;"  fome  incidents  in  which 
may  have  pleafed  the  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.,  although 
they  are  juftly  repulfive  to  modern  tafte  and  delicacy. 
King  James  I.  alfo  attended  the  reprefentation  of  many  of 
our  author's  plays.  Sir  William  d'Avenant  told  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the  monarch  wrote  the  poet 
*'  an  amicable  letter"  with  his  own  hand ;  probably  to 
thank  hira  for  the  compliment  contained  in  the  play  of 
Macbeth. 

Shakfpeare,  as  already  hinted,  was  an  aftor,  as  well  as 
author  of  plays,  and  performed  fome  of  the  characters  in 
his  own  dramas.  As  late  as  the  year  1603,  only  13  years 
before  his  death,  his  name  appears  among  the  players  of 
Ben  Jonfon's  tragedy  of  Sejanus.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
he  continued  to  perform  many  years ;  but  of  his  hiftrionic 
merits  we  have  no  fatisfaftory  evidence.  Hence  on  this 
point  there  is  much  diverfity  of  opinion  ;  fome  contending 
that  he  was  an  excellent  aClor,  and  others  that  he  was  only 
equal  to  the  perfonification  of  his  own  charafler  of  the 
ghoft  in  Hamlet.  Some  paffages  in  his  own  writings  prove 
that  he  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  and  to  defcribe  the 
effentials  of  good  adling.  See  Hamlet's  admirable  advice  to 
the  players ;  the  fcene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother  ;  and 
alfo  the  defcription  of  a  tragedian  in  "  King  Richard  HI." 
Aubrey  ftates  that  Shakfpeare  vifited  his  native  town 
periodically  ;  but  we  do  not  learn  when  he  finally  returned 
home.  From  a  document  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wheler,  the  hiftorian  of  Stratford,  it  appears  that  he  was 
in  London  in  November,  16 14.    At  that  time  Mr.  Thomas 


Green,  a  profeflional  gentleman  of  that  town,  and  a  relative 
of  Shakfpeare's,  vifited  the  metropoUs,  to  obtain  an  aft  of 
parliament,  or  to  fettle  fome  bufinefs  relating  to  the  inclo- 
fure  of  an  open  field,  in  which  our  poet  was  a  party  con- 
cerned.   His  memorandums  are  ; 

Rec.  16.  No.  1614,  at  4  o'clock  afr.  noon,  a  Ire 
from  Mr.  Bayly  &  Mr.  Alderman,  [the  bailiff  and  chief 
alderman  of  Stratford-upon-Avon]  dated  12.  No.  1614, 
touchyng  the  inclofure  bufynea.  Jovis  17.  No.  [16143 
my  cofen  Shakfpeare  comyng  yefterdy  to  town,  I  went  to 
fee  him  how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they"  [the  parties 
wifhing  to  inclofe]  "  allured  him  they  ment  to  inclofe  no 
further  than  to  Gofpel  bufh,  &  fo  upp  ftraight  (leavyng 
out  pt.  of  the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton 
hedg  &  take  in  Saliftury's  peece  ;  &  that  they  mean  in 
Aprill  to  fvey.  the  land  &  then  to  gyve  fatisfaccion  &  not 
before  :  &  he  &  Mr.  Hall"  [Shakfpeare's  fon-in-law,  pro- 
bably prefent]  "  fay  they  think  yr.  [there]  will  be  no- 
thyng  done  at  all."  It  appears  that  Mr.  Green,  after  his 
return  to  Stratford,  made  the  following  entry,  which  is 
partly  illegible.  "  23.  Dec.  [1614  ]  a  Hall.  I.,re3.  wryt- 
ten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shakfpeare, 
with  almoft  all  the  company's  hands  to  eyther.  I  alfo 
wrytte  myfelf   to    my  cfn.    [coufin]     Shakfpear,  the 

coppyes  of  all  our  then  alfo  a  note  of  the  incon- 

venyences  wold  by  the  inclofure."    Another  part 

of  the  memorandum  ftates,  that  the  town  of  Stratford  was 
then  "  lying  in  the  afties  of  defolation." 

We  find  that  Shakfpeare  had  purchafed  a  houfe,  called 
"  New-place,"  at  Stratford,  about  three  years  before  his 
death,  where  he  refided  in  the  llyle  and  charafter  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Here  he  died  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
birth-day,  April  23,  1616,  and  was  interred  on  the  fecond 
day  after  his  death,  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church, 
where  a  monument  ftill  remains  to  his  memory.  It  is  con- 
ftrufted  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  ftone,  and  confifts 
of  a  half-length  buft  of  the  deceafed,  with  a  cufhion  before 
him,  placed  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  between  two  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  fupporting  an  entablature. 
Attached  to  the  latter  is  the  Shakfpeare  arms  and  creft, 
fculptured  in  bold  relief.  Beneath  the  buft  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  maeret,  olympus  habet. 

Stay,  paflenger,  why  goeft  thov  by  fo  faft. 
Read,  if  thov  canft,  whom  enviovs  death  hath  plaft 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakfpeare  :  with  whome 
Qvick  natvre  dide  ;  whofe  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Far  more  than  cofte  ;  fieh  all  yt  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  ferve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1616,  ^tatis  53,  die  23  Ap. 

On  a  flat  ftone,  covering  the  grave,  is  this  curious  in- 
fcription  : 

Good  frend  for  Jefvs'  fake  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dvft  encloafed  heare  ; 
Bleft  be  ye  man  yt  fpares  thefe  ftones, 
And  cvrft  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones. 

The  common  tradition  is,  that  the  four  laft  lines  were 
written  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf ;  but  this  notion  has  perhaps 
originated  folely  from  the  ufe  of  the  word  "  my,"  in  the  laft 
line.  The  imprecation,  fays  Mr.  Malone,  was  probably  fug- 
gefted  by  an  apprehenfion  "  that  our  author's  remains  might 
fliare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
and  be  added  to  the  immenfe  pile  of  human  bones  depofited 
in  the  charnel-houfc  at  Stratford." 
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Mrs.  Shakfpeare,  who  furvived  her  huftiaiid  eight  years, 
was  buried  between  his  grave  and  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  under  a  Hone  inlaid  with  brafs,  and  infcribed  thus  : 
"  Heere  lyeth  interred  the  bodyc  of  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakefpeare,  who  depted.  this  hfe  the  6th  day  of  Avgvft, 
1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares." 

Vbera,  tv  Mater,  tv  lac  vitamq.  dedilli, 

VcE  mihi  ;  pro  tanto  mvnere  faxa  dabo  ! 

Qvam  Mallem,  amoveat  lapidem,  bonvs  angel' ore' 

Exeat  vt  Chrifti  Corpvs,  imago  tva, 

Sed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  cito  Chriftc  refvrget, 

Clavfa  licet  tvmvlo  mate'",  et  aftra  petet. 

The  family  of  Shakfpeare,  as  already  mentioned,  confifted 
only  of  one  Ion  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  died  in  1596; 
but  both  the  daughters  furvived  their  father.  The  eldeft, 
Sufanna,  married  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyfician  of  Stratford, 
who  is  faid  to  have  obtained  much  reputation  and  praftice. 
She  brought  her  hulband  an  only  child,  Elizabeth,  who  was 
married,  tirft  to  Thomas  Naflie,  eiq.  and  afterwards  to  fir 
John  Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  in  Northamptonfhire  ;  but  had 
no  ifliie  by  either  of  them.  Judith,  Shakfpeare's  fecond 
daughter,  married  Thomas  Quiney,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  by  whom  (he  had  three  children  ;  but  as  none  of 
them  reached  their  twentieth  year,  they  left  no  pollerity. 
Hence  our  poet's  lall  defcendant  was  lady  Barnard,  who  was 
buried  at  Abingdon,  Feb.  17,1669-70.  Dr.  Hall,  her  father, 
died  Nov.  25,  1635,  and  her  mother  July  1 1,  1649  ;  and  both 
were  interred  in  Stratford  church  under  flat  ftones,  bearing 
infcriptions  to  their  refpeftive  memories. 

Shakfpeare,  by  his  ivitl,  yet  extant  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
prerogative  court  in  London,  and  bearing  date  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1616,  made  the  following  bequefts. 

To  his  daughter  Judith  he  gave  150/.  of  lawful  Englifh 
money  ;  one  hundred  to  be  paid  in  difcharge  of  her  marriage 
portion,  within  one  year  after  his  deceafe,  and  the  remaining 
fifty  upon  her  giving  up,  in  favour  of  her  elder  filter,  Sufanna 
Hall,  all  her  right  in  a  copyhold  tenement  and  appurtenances, 
parcel  of  the  manor  of  Rowiiigton.  To  the  faid  Judith  he  alfo 
bequeathed  150.'.  more,  if  fhe,  or  any  of  her  ill'ue,  were  living 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  will  ;  but  in  the  contrary 
event,  then  he  direfted  that  100/.  of  the  fum  fhould  be  paid 
to  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fifty  to 
his  fitter,  Joan,  or  Jone  Hart,  for  life,  with  refidue  to  her 
children.  Jie  further  gave  to  the  faid  Judith  a  broad  filver 
gilt  bowl. 

To  his  fitter  Joan,  befides  the  contingent  bequeft  above- 
mentioned,  he  gave  twenty  pounds  and  all  his  wearing  ap- 
parel ;  alfo  the  houfe  in  Stratford,  in  which  fhe  was  to 
refide  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve 

pence.    To  her  three  fons,  William  Hart,   Hart,  and 

Michael  Hart,  he  gave  five  pounds  a-piece ;  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  his  deceafe.  To  his  grand-daughter, 
Elizabeth  Hall,  he  bequeathed  all  his  plate,  the  filver  bowl 
above  excepted. 

To  the  poor  of  Stratford  he  bequeathed  ten  pounds  ;  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  his  fword  ;  to  Thomas  Ruflel  five 
pounds  ;  to  Francis  ColUns,  efq.  thirteen  pounds  fix  fhiUings 
and  eight-pence  ;  to  Hamlet  (Hamnet)  Sadler  twenty-fix 
ftiilhngs  and  eight-pence,  to  buy  a  ring  ;  and  a  hke  fum,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  Anthony 
Na(h,  gent.,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
Cundell,  his  "  fellows ;"  alfo  twenty  (hillings  in  gold  to  his 
godfon,  William  Walker. 

To  his  daughter,  Sufanna  Hall,  he  bequeathed  New-place, 
with  its  appurtenances  ;  two  me(ruages  or  tenements,  with 
their  appurtenances,  fituated  in  Henley-ftreet ;  alfo  all  his 
"  barns,  ftables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and 
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hereditaments  whatfoever,  fituate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to 
be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken  within  the  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bi(hopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any 
of  them,  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick  ;  and  alfo  all  that 
mefluage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one 
John  Robinfon  dwelleth,  fituated,  lying,  and  being  in  the 
Blackfriars,  London,  near  the  Wardrobe  ;  and  all  my  other 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever :  to  have 
and  to  hold  all  and  fingular  the  faid  premifes,  with  their  ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  laid  Sufanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life  ;  and  after  her  deceafe,  to  the  firil 
fon  of  her  body  lawfully  iffuiiig,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  firft  fon,  lawfully  iiluing  ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  itt'ue,  to  the  fecond  fon  of  her  body  lawfully  ilTuing, 
and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon  law- 
fully iduing ;"  and  fo  forth,  as  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  and  their  heirs  male  : 
*'  and  for  default  of  fuch  ilTue,  the  faid  premifes  to  be  and 
remain  to  my  faid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body 
lawfully  iffuing  ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  i(fue,  to  my  daugh- 
ter Judith,  and  the  heirs  male  of  her  body  lawfully  ilfuing  ; 
and  for  default  of  fuch  ifiue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  faid 
William  Shakfpeare." 

To  the  faid  Sufanna  Hall  and  her  hufband,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed executors  of  his  will,  under  the  direftion  of  Francis 
Collins  and  Thomas  RufTel,  efqrs.  he  further  bequeathed 
all  the  reft  of  his  "  goods,  chattels,  leafes,  plate,  jewels, 
and  houfehold  (luff  whatfoever,"  after  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expences  ;  with  the  exception 
of  his  "  fecond  beft  bed  with  the  furniture,"  which  con- 
ftituted  the  only  bequelt  he  made  to  his  wife,  and  that  by 
infertion  after  the  will  was  written  out. 

Among  the  myfteries  connected  with  our  poet's  private 
life  and  actions  is  one,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  in- 
veterate refearches  and  countlefs  opinions  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators.  We  have  already  feen,  that  his  wife 
bore  him  three  children  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  mar- 
riage. In  the  Stratford  regifter  is  an  entry  of  "  Thomas 
Greene,  alias  Shakfpeare,"  in  1589-90,  which  excites 
fome  fufpicion  refpeAing  the  fidelity  of  our  bard's  wife : 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  will,  that  his  lady  could 
not  have  enjoyed  much  of  his  affeftion,  to  have  been  put 
off  with  only  the  bequett  of  a  "  fecond  beft  bed  :"  be- 
fides, we  do  not  hear  of  any  other  children  by  the  poet. 

The  firtt  coUeftion  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  was  pubhfhed 
in  1623,  with  the  following  title:  "  Mr.  William  Shak- 
fpeare's Comedies,  Hiftories,  and  Tragedies.  Pubhfhed 
according  to  the  true  original  copies.  London,  printed  by 
Ifaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623,  folio.""  This  volume 
was  edited  by  John  Hemynge  and  Henry  Condell,  and  was 
dedicated  to  "  the  moll  noble  and  incomparable  pair  of 
brethren,"  WiUiam,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  earl  of 
Montgomery.  In  the  title  page  is  a  portrait,  faid  to  be  a 
likenefs  of  the  author,  with  the  engraver's  name,  "  Martin 
Droelhout,  fculpfit,  London  ;"  and  on  the  oppofite  page 
are  thefe  lines  by  Ben  Jonfon,  addre(red  to  the  reader : 

. "  This  figure  that  thou  here  feeft  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakefpeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  ttrife 
With  nature  to  outdoo  the  life  : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  v/it 
As  well  in  braffe,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  furpaffe 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  bralfe. 
But,  fince  he  cannot.  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  pidure,  but  his  Booke."    B.  I. 

The 
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The  above  volume  was  carefully  reprinted,  in  clofe  imi- 
tation of  the  original,  a  few  years  back,  by  J.  Wright, 
for  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  A  fecond  edition  of 
Shakfpeare's  plays  was  publiflied,  in  folio,  in  1632,  a  third 
in  1664,  and  a  fourth  in  1685.  Thefe  feveral  impreflicnis 
are  ufually  denominated  "  ancient  editions,"  becaufe  pub- 
li(hed  witliin  the  hrll  century  after  the  death  of  the  poet, 
and  before  any  comments  or  elucidations  were  employed 
to  expound  the  original  text.  Some  of  his  dramas  were 
publifhed,  in  4.to.,  during  hii  own  life. 

Of  thofe  editions  which  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  title 
"  modern,"  the  earliell  was  publiflicd  by  Nicholas  Rowe, 
in  1709,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  an  edition 
in  9  vols.  i2mo.  by  the  fame  author,  in  1714  ;  and  to  botli 
were  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  ilhillrious  bard. 
In  1725,  Pope,  wlio  iirit  introduced  critical  and  emendatory 
notes,  publiflied  his  edition  in  6  vols.  4to.  with  a  preface, 
which  Johnfon  charaftenzes  as  valuable  alike  for  compofi- 
tion  and  juitnefs  of  remark.  A  fecond  edition  by  the  fame 
editor  was  publifhed  in  10  vols.  i2mo.  with  additional 
Hotes  and  corredliona,  in  1728.  The  fuccellor  of  Pope 
was  Theobald,  who  produced  a  very  elaborate  edition  in 
7  vols.  8vo.  in  1733  ;  and  a  fecond,  with  correftions  and 
additions,  in  8  vols.  i2mo.  in  1740.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  illuRration  of  Shakfpeare,  and 
in  1744  gave  the  world  an  edition  of  his  plays  in  6  vols.  4to. 
Warburton  publifhed  his  edition  in  8  vols.  8vo.  in  1747; 
from  which  time  no  critic  attempted  the  taflc  till  the  year 
1765,  when  Dr.  Johnfon's  firit  edition  made  its  appearance 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  It  was  preceded  by  an  able  and  ingenious 
preface,  in  which  the  charafter  of  Shakfpeare's  writings  me 
commented  on  in  a  powerful  ftyle  of  eloquence,  but  with  a 
feverity  far  removed  from  accuracy  and  juitice.  Indeed 
Johnfon  did  not  fully  underll.md  the  varied  merits  of  his 
author.  In  1766,  Steevens  publifhed  the  twenty  <'  Old 
Plays,"  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  was  followed,  in  1768,  by 
an  edition  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo.  by  Mr.  Capell.  Next 
came  out,  in  1771,  a  fecond  and  improved  edition  in 
6  vols.  4to.  by  fir  Tliomas  Hanmer,  which  was  fucceeded 
by  an  edition  in  10  vols.  8vo.  in  1773,  by  Johnfon 
and  Steevens,  conjointly.  Of  this  laft,  a  fecond  edition 
was  publifhed  in  1778  ;  a  third,  revifed  and  correfted  by 
Reed,  in  1785.  In  the  year  following  was  produced  the 
firft  volume  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakfpeare,  with 
notes  by  Jofeph  Rann,  A.M.  which  work  was  completed 
in  6  vols.  8vo.  in  1794.  In  1784  was  pubhfhed,  in  i  vol. 
royal  8vo.  an  edition  by  Stockdale,  with  a  very  copious 
index  of  paflages,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayfcough.  Bell's 
edition  appeared  in  1788,  in  20  vols.  i8mo.  ;  and  in  1790 
Malone's  was  ufliered  into  the  world  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo. 
In  1793,  a  fourth  edition,  "  revifed  and  augmented,"  in 
15  vols.  8vo.  was  produced  by  Mr.  Steeven?.  A  fifth  edi- 
tion, in  21  vols.  8vo.  was  publiflied  in  1803,  from  the 
text  and  with  the  v.otes  of  Johnfon,  Steevens,  and  Reed ; 
and  another  edition  of  21  vols,  with  corredlions,  &c.  ap- 
peared in  18 13. 

Many  other  imprefTions  of  our  author's  plays  have  been 
publiflied  by  different  bookfellers,  in  different  fize?,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  typographic  merit.  Moil  of  them,  how- 
ever,  are  unauthenticated  reprints  :  but  many  have  the  popu- 
lar attraftion  of  embcllifhments.  The  mofl  fplendid  of  this 
clafs  was  publiflied  by  Boydell,  in  9  vols,  folio,  erabellifhed 
with  loo  engravings,  executed  by  and  from  artifls  of  the 
firft  eminence.  Ttie  fame  work  was  alfo  printed  in  4to. 
In  1805  was  puMifhcd  an  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  in 
lo  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  prefatory  efTay  by  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, F.S  A.  and  a  print  to  each  play  from  a  defign  by 
Henry  Fufeli,  efq.  R.A.  The  laft  edition  of  this  kind 
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has  ju(t  appeared  in  7  voli.  i8mo.  with  230  engravings  on 
wood,  from  the  tafteful  prefs  of  Whittingliam. 

Steevens  eltimated,  at  the  time  he  publiflied  his  notes  on 
Shakfpeare,  that  "not  lefs  than  35,000  copies  of  our  au- 
thor's works"  had  been  then  difperfed  ;  and  it  may  now  be 
confidently  faid,  that  nearly  100,000  of  them  have  been 
printed  and  fold. 

From  what  has  been  already  ftated,  it  is  evident  that 
the  writings  of  Shakfpeare  have  progreflively  acquired  con- 
fiderablc  pubhcity  ;  and  that  they  now  rank  as  chief,  or 
in  the  firft  lift,  of  Britifli  chfTics.  This  high  celebrity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  various  fecondary  caufes,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  intrinfic  merits.  To  players,  critics,  biographers, 
and  artifts,  a  large  portion  of  this  popularity  io  to  be  af- 
cribed  ;  for  had  the  plays  been  reprefented  by  Garrick, 
Kcmble,  &c.  as  originally  publifhed  by  Condell  and  He- 
mynge,  or  reprinted  verbatim  from  that  text,  the  fpefta- 
tors  to  tlie  one,  and  readers  of  the  other,  would  have  been 
comparatively  limited.  It  is  talent  only  that  can  properly 
reprefent  and  appreciate  talent.  The  birth  and  produAions 
of  one  man  of  brilliant  genius,  will  ftimulate  the  emulation, 
and  call  into  action  the  full  powers  of  a  correlative  mind. 
Hence  the  Britifli  theatrical  hemifphere  has  been  repeatedly 
illumined  by  tlie  corrufcations  of  Garrick,  Henderfon, 
Pritchard,  Kemble,  Siddons,  Cooke,  Young,  and  Kean  ; 
and  thefe  performers  have  derived  no  fmall  portion  of  their 
juftly  acquired  fame  from  the  exquifite  and  powerful  writ- 
ings of  the  bard  of  Avon.  Whilil  the  one  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  creator  of  thought  and  inventor  of  charafter, 
the  others  have  perfoaified  and  given  "  local  habitation" 
and  exiftence  to  the  poetical  vifion.  The  painter  has  alf» 
been  ufefuUy  and  honourably  employed  in  delineatinjg  in- 
cidents, and  portraying  charafters  from  the  poet :  while  the 
engraver  has  tranflated  thefe  defigns  into  a  new  language, 
and  given  them  extenfive  circulation  and  permanent  record. 

The  confummate  adting  of  Garrick  tended,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, not  only  to  revive  the  fame  of  Shakfpeare,  but  to 
augment  and  extend  it.  Tlie  peculiar  powers  of  Betterton, 
and  of  his  other  dramatic  predccefTors,  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  defined  to  enable  us  to  eftimate  their  real  talents ; 
but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  Rofcius  have  been  commented  on 
and  defcribed  by  fo  rnany  able  critics,  that  we  are  certain 
they  were  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  kind.  He  was  there- 
fore amply  qualified  to  perfonify,  and  give  life  and  effeft 
to  the  charafters  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Richard  the 
Third,  Romeo,  &c.  ;  and  by  his  exquifite  reprefentation  of 
thefe  hiflrionic  perfonages,  the  public  were  additionally  de- 
lighted and  aftoniflied  with  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
author.  Since  Garrick's  time  other  adlors  have  judicioufly 
chofen  fome  of  Sh;ikfpeare's  charafters,  as  befl  calculated 
to  Ihew  their  own  talents  ;  and  as  the  moft  certain  touch- 
ftone  of  paflion.  A  Kemble  and  a  Siddons  have  en- 
wreathed  their  brows  with  never-fading  laurel  by  dili-  - 
gently  ftudying  and  fuccefsfully  perfonating  many  of 
our  poet's  great  charafters.  As  the  former  has  acquired 
a  well-earned  fame  in  portraying  Macbeth,  Lear,  Co- 
riolanus,  Profpero,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Richard,  Hamlet, 
and  Othello  ;  the  latter  has  aftoniflied  and  gratified  many 
thoufand  fpedtators  by  her  horrifying  reprefentation  of 
lady  Macbeth,  her  dignified  playing  of  the  queen  in 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  queen  in  Hamlet ;  by  her  com?;- 
manding  powers  in  Portia  ;  and  in  her  pathetic  eloquence 
of  Defdemona.  Cooke  difplayed  the  chara6>ers  of  Richard 
the  Third,  lago,  and  Shylock,  with  great  fkill  and  excel- 
lence :  and  in  the  prefent  day,  Kean  has  perfonated  thefe 
charafters,  with  that  of  Richard  II.  and  Hamlet,  fo  as 
to  command  the  approbation  .of  the  moft  acute  and  intelli- 
gent critics. 
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The  number,  variety,  and  verfatility  of  commentaries 
that  have  been  fucceffively  publifhed  on  the  text  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays  almoft  exceed  credibility  ;  and  a  foreigner,  or 
ftranger  to  the  fubjeft,  would  be  more  than  aftonifhed,  were 
the  whole  brought  in  one  mafs  before  him.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  them  are  unimportant  and  ufelcfs,  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  feveral  of  his  critical  annotators  have  difplayed 
much  refearch,  learning,  and  acutenefs ;  and  to  fuch  the 
philologift  and  poetical  antiquary  are  much  indebted. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  a  concife  account  of 
thefe;  becaufe  the  whole  conftitute  the  Shakfpearian  library ; 
and  all  may  be  regarded  as  fatellites  to  the  vaft  and  refplendent 
poetical  planet.  The  chief  editors  of  his  plays  have  been  al- 
ready noticed,  as  well  as  the  refpeAive  eras  of  their  different 
writings.  Rowe  was  the  firft  to  add  any  thing  to  the  ori- 
ginal text,  by  prefixing  a  memoir  of  the  author.  This 
memoir  has  been  reprinted  with  almoft  every  fucceeding 
edition,  and  without  any  alteration  or  comment,  till  Ma- 
lone  accompanied  it  with  notes  to  his  edition  of  1 790.  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  in  an  edition  of  1805,  has  prefixed  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Shakfpeare,"  in  which  he  has 
adopted  moft  of  the  ftatements  of  Rowe,  with  the  addi- 
tional and  correftive  remarks  of  Malone  and  Steevens. 
"  The  whole,  however,"  he  remarks,  "  is  unfatisfaAory. 
Shakfpeare  in  his  private  charaAer,  in  his  friendftiips,  in 
his  amufements,  in  his  clofet,  in  his  family,  is  no  where 
before  us." 

The  plays  of  Shakfpeare  are  divided  into  three  clafles, 
and  called  in  the  firft  edition  "  comedies,  hiftories,  and  tra- 
gedies." Each  is  of  a  diftinft  charafter  ;  but  in  fome  of 
them  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  three  in  one.  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor,"  «'  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and 
«  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  are  all  comedies;  the  reft  have 
fomething  of  both  kinds.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  in 
which  way  of  writing  he  moft  excelled.  His  Falftaff  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  mafter-piece  :  the  charafter  is 
always  well  fuftained,  though  drawn  out  into  three  plays  ; 
and  even  the  account  of  his  death,  given  by  his  landlady, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  aft  of  Henry  V.  is  as  natural  and 
diverting  as  any  part  of  his  life.  "  If  there  be  any  fault," 
fays  the  critic,  "  in  the  draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd 
old  fellow,  it  is,  that  though  he  has  made  him  a  thief,  a 
liar,  and  a  coward,  and,  in  ftiort,  every  way  vicious,  yet 
he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit,  as  to  make  him  almoft  too 
agreeable  ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  fome  people  have 
not,  in  remembrance  of  the  amufement  which  he  had  for- 
merly aff"orded  them,  been  forry  to  fee  his  friend  Hal  ufe 
him  fo  fcurvily  when  he  comes  to  the  crown,  in  the  end 
of  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  IV.  Among  other  extrava- 
gancies in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,'  he  has  made 
him  a  deer-ftealer,  that  he  might  iiave  the  opportunity  of 
remembenng  his  Warwickftiire  profecutor  under  the  name 
of  Juftice  Shallow."  The  whole  play  is  admirable,  the 
humours  are  various  and  well  oppoied  ;  the  main  defign, 
which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  unreafonable  jealoufy,  is  ex- 
tremely well  conduced. 

Another  of  the  charafters  which  has  been  fixed  on  as 
ene  of  Shakfpeare's  fine  dehneations,  is  that  of  Shylock, 
the  Jew,  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  which  there 
appears  fuch  a  deadly  fpirit  of  revenge,  fuch  a  favage 
fiercenefs,  and  fuch  a  bloody  defignation  of  cruelty  and 
mifchief,  as  cannot  agree  either  with  the  ftyle  or  charader 
of  comedv,  though  ufually  ranked  as  fuch.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  finiftied  of  Shak- 
fpeare's pieces ;  the  tale  indeed  is  improbable  in  fome  of  its 
parts ;  but  taking  the  fads  for  granted,  the  ftory  is  beauti- 
fully written.  There  is  fomething  in  the  friendfhip  of  An- 
tonio and  Baffaaio  very  great  and  generous.    The  whole 


fourth  aft  is  extremely  fine,  but  there  are  two  paflagey^ 
that  are  univerfally  known  and  applauded,  the  one  is  in 
praife  of  mercy,  and  the  other  is  on  the  power  of  mujic. 

The  melancholy  of  Jaques  in  the  comedy  of  "  As  you 
like  it,"  is  ?.s  Angular  and  odd,  as  it  is  amufing,  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  of  Horace, 

"  Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dicere," 

it  will  be  a  hard  taflc  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in  the 
defcription  of  the  feveral  degrees  and  ages  of  a  man's  life. 
See  the  article  Age. 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that  the 
thing  he  would  reprefent  ftands  full  bcft)re  you,  and  you 
poffefs  every  part  of  it.  Rowe  mentions  his  image  of 
Patience,  in  the  perfon  of  a  young  woman  in  love,  as  one 
of  the  fineft  and  moft  uncommon  things  ever  written  ;  it  is 
as  follows  : 

«<  _  She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  hke  a  worm  i'th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damaft<  cheek  :  fhe  pin'd  in  thought. 
And  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument 
Smihng  at  grief." 

The  ftyle  of  his  comedy  is,  in  general,  natural  to  the 
charafters,  and  eafy  in  itfelf ;  and  the  wit  moft  commonly 
fprightly  and  pleafmg,  except  in  tliofe  places  where  he 
runs  into  doggrel  rhimes.  But  the  greatnefs  of  this  au- 
thor's genius  does  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he 
gives  his  imagination  the  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  fancy  to 
a  flight  above  mankind,  and  beyond  the  hmits  of  the  vifible 
world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  the  Tempeft,  Midfummer 
Night's  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet.  Of  thefe,  the 
Tempeft  is  thought  by  able  critics  to  be  the  moft  perfeft 
in  its  kind  of  any  thing  that  Sliakfpeare  has  left  behind 
him.  His  magic  hath  fomething  in  it  very  folemn,  and 
very  poetical :  and  that  extravagant  charafter  of  Caliban 
is  extremely  well  fuftained,  and  ftiews  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion in  the  author,  who  could  ftrike  out  fuch  a  particular 
wild  image,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  that  was 
ever  exhibited  to  the  human  imagination.  It  has  been  faid 
by  able  judges,  that  "  Shakfpeare  had  not  only  found  out 
a  new  charafter  in  his  Caliban,  but  had  alio  devifed  and 
adapted  a  new  manner  of  language  for  that  charafter." 

It  is  the  fame  magic  that  raifes  the  fairies  in  the  Mid- 
fummer Night's  Dream,  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the 
ghoft  in  Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language  fo  proper 
to  the  parts  they  fuftain,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the  talent  of 
this  writer.  "  If,"  fays  the  author  whom  we  have  fo  often 
quoted,  "  one  undertook  to  examine  the  s^reateft  part  of  his 
tragedies  by  thofe  rules  which  are  eftablifhed  by  Ariftotle, 
and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian  ftage,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  taflt  to  find  a  great  many  faults  ;  but  as  Shak- 
fpeare lived  under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of  thofe 
written  precepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a 
law  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  We  ai  e  to  confidcr  him  as: 
a  man,  that  lived  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  univcrfal  licence  and 
ignorance ;  there  was  no  eftabliftied  judge,  but  every  one 
took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the  didates  of  hie 
own  fancy.  When  one  confiders,  that  there  is  not  one 
play  before  him  of  a  reputation  good  enough  to  entitle  it 
to  an  appearance  on  the  prefent  ftage,  it  cannot  but  be  a 
matter  of  great  wonder,  that  he  (hould  have  advanced 
dramatic  poetry  as  far  as  he  did. 

"  It  is  now  a  received  article  of  literary  faith  in  Eng- 
land, that  r.otwithftanding  the  faults  and  defefts  with 
which  Shakfpeare  abounds,  and  which  were  chiefly  thofe 
of  his  age,  no  dramatift  in  any  country  has  difplayed  fuch 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  fuch  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  its  various  forms,  an  imagina- 
tion fo  powerful  and  poetical,  and  fuch  a  copioufnefs  of 
moral  fentiment  exprefled  in  the  moll  forcible  language." 
Drydcn  fays,  he  was  a  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and, 
perhaps,  ancient  poets,  had  the  largelt  and  moft  comprehen- 
iive  foul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent  to 
him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but  luckily.  When 
he  defcribcs  any  thing,  you  more  than  fee  it,  you  feel  it 
too.  He  needed  not  the  fpeftaclcs  of  books  to  read  nature ; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  fay  he 
is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  fo,  I  fliould  do  him  injury 
to  compare  him  with  the  greatell  of  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  infipid :  his  comic  wit  degenerating 
into  clenches,  his  ferious  fwelling  into  bombaft.  But  he 
is  always  great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
him.  No  man  can  ever  fay,  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubjeft  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high  above  the 
reil  of  the  poets, 

"  Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi." 

Shakfpeare,  like  moft  men  of  pre-eminent  talents,  is  faid 
to  have  been  much  aflailed  by  the  attacks  of  envious  rivals, 
notwithftanding,  that  gentlenefs  and  good  nature  were  the 
peculiar  charafteriilics  of  his  perfonal  deportment.  Among 
thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  treated  him  with  hoftility  was  the 
celebrated  Ben  Jonfon  ;  but  Dr.  Farmer  departs  from  the 
received  opinions  on  this  fubjeft,  and  thinks  that,  though 
Jonfon  was  arrogant  of  his  fcholarftiip,  and  publicly  pro- 
felTed  a  rivalfliip  of  Shakfpeare,  he  was  in  private  his  friend 
and  aflbciate. 

Pope,  in  his  preface,  fays,  that  Jonfon  "  loved"  Shak- 
fpeare "  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory  ;  celebrates  the 
honefty,  opennefs,  and  franknefs  of  his  temper  ;  and  only 
diftinguiflies,  as  he  reafonably  ought,  between  the  ical  mciit 
of  the  author,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of  the 
players."  Mr.  Gilchriit,  whofe  dramatic  criticifms  are  ge- 
nerally profound  and  acute,  has  publilhed  a  pamphlet,  to  prove 
that  Jonfon  was  never  a  harfh  or  an  envious  rival  of  Shak- 
fpeare ;  and  that  the  popular  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  is 
founded  in  error.  The  following  itory  refpefting  thefe  tvco 
great  dramatifts  is  related  by  Rowe,  and  has  been  generally 
credited  by  fubfequent  biographers.  "  Mr.  Jonfon,  who 
was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had 
offered  one  of  his  plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it 
afted ;  and  the  perfons  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelefsly  and  fupercihoufly  over,  were  juft 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  anfwer,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  their  company,  when  Shakfpeare 
luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  fomething  fo  well  in 
it,  as  to  engage  him  firft  to  read  it  through,  and  after- 
wards to  recommend  Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the 
public." 

The  oppofition  or  rivalfliip  of  Shakfpeare  and  Jonfon 
produced,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted,  much  contention, 
concerning  their  relative  merits,  between  their  refpeftive 
friends  and  admirers  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
Jonfon  feems  to  have  maintained  a  higher  place  in  the  efti- 
raation  of  the  public  in  general  than  our  poet,  for  more  than 
a  century  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Within  that  period 
Jonfon's  works  are  faid  to  have  pafied  through  feveral  edi- 
tions, and  to  have  been  read  with  avidity,  while  Shakfpeare's 
were  comparatively  neglefted  till  the  time  of  Rowe.  This 
circumftance  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  principle  that  claffical  hterature  and  collegiate  learning 
were  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  the  chief  criteria  of  merit. 
Accordingly  Jonfon's  charge  againft  Shakfpeare  was  the 


want  of  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  ;  and  upon  his  own  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  he  arrogated  to  liimfelf  a  fuperiority  over  him. 
Tiiat  all  claflical  fcholars,  however,  did  not  fanftion  Jon- 
fon's pretenfions,  is  certain  ;  for  among  the  greateft  ad- 
mirers of  Shakfpeare,  was  one  of  tlie  moft  learned  men  oi 
his  age,  the  ever-memorable  Hales.  On  one  occafion,  the 
latter,  after  littening  in  filence  to  a  warm  debate  between  fir 
John  Suckling  and  Jonfon,  is  reported  to  have  interpofed  by 
obferving,  "  That  if  Shakfpeare  had  not  read  the  ancients, 
he  had  hkewife  not  ftolen  any  thing  from  them  ;  and  that  if 
he  (Jonfon)  would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated  by 
any  one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  fliew  fomething 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  at  leaft  as  well  written,  by  Shakfpeare.'* 
A  trial,  it  is  added,  being  in  confequence  agreed  to,  judges 
were  appointed  to  decide  the  difpute,  who  unanimoufly 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Enghfh  poet,  after  a  candid  examina- 
tion and  comparifon  of  the  paflages  produced  by  the  con- 
tending parties. 

In  September,  1769,  -was  celebrated  the  Shakfpeare  ju- 
bilee, at  Stratford,  under  the  direftion  of  Garrick. 

In  pointing  out  the  authorities  for  the  preceding  article, 
and  noticing  a  few  of  the  moft  interefting  works  that  have 
been  publilhed  in  illuftration  of  the  writings  of  the  "  bard  of 
Avon,"  we  mull  conclude  this  elfay,  which  may  be  deemed 
too  prolix  by  fome,  and  too  brief  by  others.  «'  Some  Ac- 
count of  Shakfpeare,"  by  N.  Rowe.  Malone's,  Sleevens's, 
and  Reed's  "  Prolegomena."  "  Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  W.  Shakfpeare,"  by  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  pre- 
fixed to  Whittingham's  edition  of  his  plays,  with  wood-cuts, 
1814.  "A  Guide  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  by  R.  B. 
Wheler,  i2mo.  1814.  "  Critical,  hiftorical,  and  explanatory 
Notes  on  Shakfpeare  ;  with  Emendations  of  the  Text  and 
Metre,"  by  Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.  two  vols.  8vo.  1755. 
"  Obfervations  and  Conjeftures  on  fome  Paflages  of  Shak- 
fpeare," by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  efq.  8vo.  1764.  "An  Eflay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shakfpeare,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rich. 
Farmer,  8vo.  Three  editions  of  this  were  publiftied  by  the 
author,  and  it  has,  fince  1789,  been  reprinted  in  diff"erent  edi- 
tions of  Shakfpeare's  plays.  "  An  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Shakfpeare,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  French 
dramatic  Poets  ;  with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  Mifrepre- 
fentations  of  Monf.  de  Voltaire,"  by  Mrs.  Montagu,  8vo. 
A  fixth  edition  of  this  eloquent  and  interefting  volume  was 
printed  in  18 10.  "  Eflays  on  Shakfpeare's  Dramatic  Cha- 
rafters,"  by  W.  Richardfon,  M  D.  8vo.  1813,  are  replete 
with  judicious  criticifm  and  appofite  comment.  "  Remarks, 
critical  and  illuftrative,  on  the  Text  and  Notes  of  the  laft 
Edition  of  Shakfpeare,"  (i778,)by  Mr.  Ritfon,  8vo.  1783. 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  mifcellaneous 
Papers,  pubhftied  Dec.  24,  1795,"  &c.  by  Edmond  Ma- 
lonc,  Efq.  8vo.  1 796.  This  inquiry  called  forth  two 
vols,  called  "  An  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shak- 
fpeare Papers,"  by  G.  Chalmers,  8vo.  1797  •  ^  "  Sup- 
plemental Apology  for  the  Believers,  &c."  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, 8vo.  1799.  "  Illuttrations  of  Shakfpeare,  and  of 
ancient  Manners,  &c."  by  Francis  Douce,  2  vols.  Svo. 
1807,  is  a  work  of  very  confiderable  merit.  ^    -j/  > 

Shakfpeare  was  fond  of  mufic,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  ^ 
of  the  art.    He  not  only  frequently  introduces  ma/ques  far 


mufic  in  his  plays,  but  finging  in  almoft  all  his  fourteen 
comedies ;  and  even  in  moft  of  his  tragedies,  where  this 
wonderful  and  exquifite  dramatilt '  has  manifefted  the  fame 
predileftion  for  mufic  as  poetry. 

In  the  "  Tempeft,"  the  ufe  that  he  has  made  of  it  is  ad- 
mirable, as  well  as  the  defcription  of  its  effefts.  Aft  i, 
fc.  5.  Ariel,  invifible,  playing  and  finging  to  Ferdinand, 
fays, 

3C  2  «*  Where 
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"  Where  fliould  this  mufic  be,  i'  th'  air  or  earth  ? 
It  founds  no  more :  and  fure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  ifland." 

And  afterwards : 

"  This  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 

That  the  earth  owns  :  I  hear  it  now  above  me." 

Indeed,  the  ferious  part  of  this  moft  fanciful  play  is  very 
fortunately  calculated  for  an  opera.  Shadwell,  in  the  laft 
century,  made  one  of  it,  in  the  manner  of  what  were  then 
called  operas  on  our  ftage.  It  has  been  performed  of  late 
years  more  as  a  mufical  mafque,  than  opera  or  play,  at 
Drury-lane,  to  the  mufic  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Linlcy,  as  it  ufed 
to  be  to  that  of  Dr.  Arne,  and  others.  The  fongs  in  this 
play,  Dr.  Wilfon,  who  refet  and  publiflied  two  of  them, 
tells  us,  in  his  "  Court  Ayres,  or  Ballada,"  pubHflied  at 
Oxford,  1660,  that  "  Full  fathom  five,"  and  "  Where  the 
bee  fucks,"  had  been  firlt  fet  by  Robert  Johnfon,  a  com- 
pofer  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  I.  *'  Enter  Ariel  playing  folemn  mufic." 
We  never  could  underftand  this  indication  :  no  mufic  feems 
to  be  heard  by  the  charadlers  on  the  ftage,  nor  do  they  take 
any  notice  of  it  through  the  whole  feene.  Afterwards, 
when  with  mufic  and  a  fong  he  acquaints  Gonzalo  of  the 
danger  he  is  in,  his  miflion  has  meaning.  "  While  you  here 
do  fnoring  lie,"  &c. 

Even  Caliban  talks  weW  about  mufic  : 

*•   the  ifle  is  full  of  noifes. 

Sounds  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not." 

Ariel  never  appears  or  is  employed  without  mufic,  which 
is  fweetly  defcribed,  and  introduced  with  perfeft  propriety, 
Profpero  calls  for  medicinal  mufic  : 

"  A  folemn  air,  and  the  bcft  comforter 
To  an  unfettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains." 

"  Midfummer  Night's  Dream." 

Aft  ii.  fc.  5.  "  Come  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  fong." 
If,  as  Dr.  Gray  fays,  a  roundel  is  "  a  dance  in  a  ring,"  a 
roundelay  was  the  fong  and  tune  to  fuch  dance ;  as  ballad, 
from  ballata,  Italian  ;  fo  roundelay,  from  rondelet,  old  French, 
rondeau,  modern. 

The  ideas  and  language  of  fairyifm  are  wonderfully 
imagined  and  fupported  in  this  play  ;  and  the  ufe  afiigned  to 
mufic  happy  and  fertile. 

Aft  iv.  fc.  I.  "  Rural  mufic,  tongs,  Sec."  Pcker  and 
tongs,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  falt-box,  hurdy-gurdy, 
&c.  are  the  old  national  inftruments  of  mufic  on  our 
ifland. 

Queen.   "  Mufic,  ho  !  mufic:  fuch  as  charmeth  fleep." 

Still  mufic,  meaning  fuch  foft  and  gentle  mufic  as  tran- 
quillizes, foothes,  and  lulls  to  mufic. 

Aft  v.  fc.  I.  In  the  lift,  of  fports  ready  for  the  nuptial 
fealt  of  Thefeus,  is  "  the  battle  with  the  Centaurs ;  to  be 
fung  by  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp."  This  feems  to 
imply  a  more  ancient  praftice  of  caftration  for  the  voice  than 
can  be  found  in  opera  annals. 

Speaking  of  Quince,  in  the  clown's  prologue,  Hippolita 
fays,  »'  indeed,  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prologue,  like  a  child 
on  a  recorder  ;  a  found,  but  not  in  government." 

Two  fongs  alluded  to  in  the  laft  fcene  of  this  play  are 
loft. 

Oberon.    "  And  this  ditty  after  me 

Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly." 


Queen.     «  Firft  rehearfe  this  fong  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note  ; 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  fing,  and  blefs  this  place." 

"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 

Though  this  comedy  furniflies  fewer  occafions  for  mufic 
than  the  two  preceding  dramas,  yet  muficians  are  employed 
in  it  as  well  as  mufical  allufions.  As  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his 
mafque  of  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  fpeaks  of  the  gamut  or 
fyllables  of  folmifation,  ;//,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  wliich  pfalm- 
fingers  had  made  well  known  to  his  audience  ;  fo  Shak- 
fpeare, in  this  play,  aft  i.  fc.  3.  introduces  all  the  mufical 
terms  then  in  ufe  :  as,  a  tune^  a  note,  a  light,  a  heavy  tune, 
burden,  melodious,  to  reach  high,  keep  in  tune,  Jing  out,  too 
Jharp,  too  jlnt,  concord,  harfi  defcant,  the  mean  bafe,  IfSc. 

Aft  iv.  fc,  laft,  there  is  a  laboured  defcription  of  the 
powers  of  poetry  and  mufic  ;  Orpheus's  lute,  concert,  fpelt 
as  now  : 

 to  their  inftruments 

Tune  a  deploring  dump,"  

or  lament  [lamentatione),  fung  by  a  wretched  and  forrowing 
lover  in  the  dumps. 

Sc.  2.    A  ferenata,  or  notturno,  is  introduced  : 

"   now  muft  I  to  her  window. 

And  give  fome  evening  mufic  to  her  ear." 

Enter  Muficians. 

"   now,  gentlemen, 

Let's  tune,  and  to  it  luftily." 

Song.      "  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  what  is  flie  ?"  &c. 

"  Mealure  for  Meafure." 
Though  this  play  has  lefs  mufic  in  it  than  the  three  pre- 
ceding, yet  at  the  beginning  of  aft  iv.  a  fong,  from  his  own 
Paflionate  Pilgrim  :  "  Take,  oh,  take  thofe  lips  away,"  is 
fung  to  Mariana  by  a  boy,  who  is  fent  away  on  the  arrival 
of  the  duke,  in  the  charafter  of  a  friar  ;  when  apologizing 
for  the  feeming  levity  of  liftening  to  mufic,  Ihe  fays : 
"  I  cry  you  mercy,  fir,  and  well  could  wifti 
You  had  not  found  me  here  fo  mufical." 

To  which  the  duke  anfwers  \ 

«'  'Tis  good ;  though  mufic  oft  hath  fuch  a  charm. 
To  make  bad  good ;  and  good  provoke  to  harm." 

This  is  a  heavy  charge,  which  it  would  not  have  been 
eafy  for  Shakfpeare  to  fubftantiate,  and  does  not  very  well 
agree  with  what  he  fays  in  the  «  Tempeft,"  "  of  the  innoxious 
efficacy  of  mufic.  Sounds  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  de- 
light, and  hurt  not."  Mufic  may  be  applied  to  licentious 
poetry ;  but  the  poetry  then  corrupts  the  mufic,  not  the 
mufic  the  poetry.  It  has  often  regulated  the  movements 
of  lafcivious  dances ;  but  fuch  airs  heard,  for  the  firft  time, 
without  the  fong  or  dance,  could  convey  no  impure  ideas  to 
an  innocent  imagination  ;  fo  that  Montefquieu's  aflertion  is 
ftill  in  force :  that  *'  mufic  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  arts, 
which  does  not  corrupt  the  mind." 

"  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Aft  ii.  fc.  I.     A  .flourifh  of  cornets  when  the  Moorifh 
prince  comes  in. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  6.     "  The  vile  fqueaking  of  the  wry-neck'd 
fife." 

Aft 
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Aft  iii.  fc.  2.    "  Let  mufic  found,  wliile  he  doth  make 
his  choice ; 
Then,  if  lie  lofe,  he  makes  a  fwan-like 
end. 

Fading  in  mufic. 
 he  may  win  ; 

And  what  is  mufic  then  ?  then  mufic  is 
As  are  thofe  dulcet  founds  at  break  of 
day. 

That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bride- 
groom's ear, 
And  fummon  him  to  marriage." 

Mufic  within. 

A  fong  while  Baffanio  examines  the  caflcets  : 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred,"  &c. 

The  palTages  in  the  fifth  aft  of  this  interefting  play  are 
beautiful,  numerous,  and  celebrated  : 

"  And  bring  your  mufic  forth  into  the  air,"  &c. 

"   foft  Itillnefs  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  fweet  harmony." 

Jeflica.  "  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  fweet  mufic." 
This  is  the  initial  of  a  well-known,  and  now  proverbial, 
eulogium  on  modulated  found  :  "  The  man  that  has  no 
mufic  in  his  foul,"  &c. 

"  As  you  like  it." 

Aft  ii.  fc.  I.    A  fong  : 

"  Under  the  green-wood  tree,"  &c. 

Remarks  on  mufic  by  Jacques.    Then  another  fong : 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintpr's  winH  " 

Mufic.  Song :  "  What  fliall  he  have  that  kill'd  the 
deer." 

Song :  "  'Twas  a  lover  and  his  lafs." 
Still  mufic.    Song  :  "  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heav'n." 
Another  fong  :  "  Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown." 

"  Love's  Labour's  loft." 

Aft  iii.  Armado.  "  Warble  child ;  make  paflionate 
my  fenfe  of  hearing." 

This  is  a  moft  beautiful  and  comprehenfive  requell :  none 
of  the  fine  arts  can  fubfift,  or  give  rapture,  without  pajfion. 
Hence  mediocrity  is  more  intolerable  in  them  than  in  other 
inventions.  Mufic  without  paflion  is  as  monotonous  as  the 
tolling  of  a  bell. 

But  no  fong  is  printed  :  though  the  author  tells  us  there 
is  ftng'uig.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "  here  is  apparently  a  fong 
loft." 

Mufic  as  for  a  mafquerade. 

Songs  for  fpring  and  autumn  : 

"  When  daifies  pied."  —  And,  "  When  icicles  hang 
on  the  wall." 

"  Winter's  Tale." 
Two  nonfenfical  fongs,  by  the  rogue  Autolychuj : 

"  When  daffodils  begin  to  peere." — '*  Jog  on,  jog  on, 
the  footpath  way." 

"  He's  main  mufical."  This  Autolychus  is  the  true  an- 
cient minllrel,  as  defer Ibed  in  the  old  Fabfiaux.  See  Gen. 
Hift.  Muf.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

A  three-part  catch,  ready  planned  by  the  poet,  and 
another  pedlarVfong  ;  "  Will  you  buy  any  tape  ?" 

.....      ^  .  ».    ■-•   >  .\    •  •♦-V 


"  Twelfth  Night." 

Aft  i.  fc.  I.  This  play  opens  with  a  beautiful  eulogium 
on  mufic : 

"  If  mufic  be  the  food  of  love,  phy  on,"  &c. 

The  ufe  of  Evirati,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent, 
feems  to  have  been  well  known  at  this  time  (about  1600). 
For  Viola  fays : 

"   I'll  ferve  the  duke  ; 

Thou  fiialt  prefent  nte  as  a  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains,  for  I  can  fing, 
And  fpeak  to  him  in  many  forts  of  mufic. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  fcrvicc." 

And  the  duke's  fenfibility  to  the  power  of  mufic  is  dif- 
clofed  in  the  firft  interview,  when  he  fays  to  Viola  : 

"  thy  frnall  pipe 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  fiirill  and  found. 
And  all  its  femblative — a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  conftellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  ;"  

fuppofing  her  to  be  a  eunuch. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  3.    The  clown  is  aflced  for  a  love-fong,  and 

fings : 

"  O  miftrefs  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ?"  &c.  And 
"  What  is  love  ;  'tis  not  hereafter,"  &g. 

Ibid.    They  fing  a  catch,  beginning, 

"  Hold  thy  peace." 

Sc.  4.  Scraps  of  fongs  and  catches  are  roared  out  by 
fir  Toby,  fir  Andrew,  and  clown,  as  "  Three  merry  men 
be  we." — "  Tilly,  valley,  lady!" — "  There  dwelt  a  man 
in  Babylon,  lady,  lady." — "  O  the  twelfth  day  of  De- 
cember."— "  Farewel,  dear  heart,  fince  I  muft  needs  be. 
gone." — "  His  eyes  do  fliew  his  days  are  almoft  done." — 
"  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?  what,  an'  if  you  do  ?" — "  Shall  I 
bid  him  go,  and  fpare  not  ?  O  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 
All  thefe,  probably,  were  well  known  in  Shakfpeare's 
time. 

Sc.  5.  The  duke,  who  is  as  conftant  in  his  paflion  for 
mufic,  as  for  Olivia,  fays : 

"   give  me  fome  mufic  now — 

Now,  good  Cefario,  but  that  piece  of  fong, 
That  old  and  antique  fong,  we  heard  laft  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  revive  my  paflion  much  ; 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recoUefted  terms 
Of  thefe  moft  brifk  and  giddy-paced  times ; 

 how  doft  thou  like  this  tune  ? — 

It  give*  a  very  echo  to  the  feat 
Where  love  is  thron'd." 

Ibid.  "  the  fong  we  had  laft  night — 

 it  is  old  and  plain  ; 

The  fpinfters  and  the  knitters  in  the  fun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bones. 

Do  ufe  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  filly  footh. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age." 

Song :  "  Come  away,  come  away,  death." 

Aft  iv.  fc.  4.    The  clown,  as  elfewhere,  is  much  ad- 
difted  to  finging.    Song,  by  the  clown  : 

"  When  that  I  was  a  Httle  tiny  boy,"  &c. 

ferves  as  an  epilogue  to  this  entertaining  play. 

In 
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In  '<  The  Tanning  of  the  Shrew,"  no  other  ufe  is  made 
of  mufic  than  to  introduce  minttrels  at  the  wedding,  and 
difguife  Hortenfio  in  the  charafter  of  a  man  ivell  feen  in 
mufic,  to  facilitate  his  admllTion  to  the  prefence  and  court- 
(hip  of  Bianca ;  an  expedient,  however,  which  was  unfuc- 
cefsful. 

More  fragments  of  old  ballads  are  here  quoted  than  in  any 
other  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  ;  though,  as  Dr.  Warburton 
faid,  "  he  feemed  to  bear  the  ballad-makers  a  very  parti- 
cular grudge,  and  often  ridicules  them  with  exquifite  hu- 
mour," 

In  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  mufic  has  no  admiflion  or 
concern. 

"  Much  ado  about  Nothing." 

Mufic  at  the  mafquerade,  aft  ii.  fc.  2.  And  in  Bene- 
dict's dainty  defcription  of  fuch  an  all-accomplifhed  woman 
as  could  ever  incline  him  to  wed,  he  adds  to  her  qualifica- 
tions, mujic  :  "  —  of  good  difcourfe,  an  excellent  mujician, 
and  her  hair  of  what  colour  it  fliall  pleafe  God."    Sc.  8. 

Aft  ii.  fc.  9.  The  fong,  "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  figh 
no  more,"  is  introduced  by  feveral  refleftions  on  mufic,  and 
the  affeftation  of  fingers.  Baltazar,  the  mufician  and  fer- 
vant  to  Don  Pedro,  was  perhaps  thus  named  from  the  cele- 
brated Baltazarini,  called  "  De  Beaujoyeaux,"  an  Itahan 
performer  on  the  violin,  who  was  in  the  higheft  fame  and 
favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  lit-  of  France,  1577-  In 
the  lalt  aft,  fc.  8,  the  epitaph  and  fong  are  beautiful,  and 
well  calculated  for  mufic. 

«  All's  WeU  that  ends  Well." 

Aft  i.  fc.  5.  Flourifii  of  cornets  for  the  king  of 
France's  entrance  and  exit. 

Aft  iii.  fc  8.  A  tucket  afar  off.  Ibid.  A  march  afar 
off. 

Aft  V.  fc.  3.    Sound  trumpets. 

Hiftorical  plays.    "  King  John." 
No  mufic  but  trumpets  and  the  din  of  war, 

«  King  Richard  II." 
Aft  i.  fc.  4.    Military  inftruments  are  admirably  de- 
fcribed : 

"   rous'd  up  with  boift'rous  untun'd  drums, 

And  harfii  refounding  trumpets  dreadful  bray." 

Ibid.  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  being  ordered 
into  banifhment,  fays : 

"  My  native  Englifh,  now  I  muft  forego  ; 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  unftringed  viol,  or  a  harp  ; 
Or,  hke  a  cunning  inttrument  cas'd  up, 
Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony." 

Aft  ii.  fc.  I.    "  the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Inforce  attention,  Hke  deep  harmony  : 

 more  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives 

before  ; 

The  fetting  fun,  and  mufic  in  the  clofe. 

As  the  lall  tafte  of  fweets,  is  fweeteft  laft  " 

Ibid.  fc.  y    Speaking  of  John  of  Gaunt's  death ; 

"   all  is  faid. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  ftringlels  inftrument." 


Aft  V.  fc.  10.    Richard,  in  his  prifen,  fayi : 

"   Mufic  do  I  hear  ? 

Ha,  ha  !  keep  time  :  how  fow'r  fweet  mufic  is, 
Where  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  ?" 

Here  he  plays  on  mufical  terms  for  feveral  lines. 

All  inilruments  played  with  the  bow,  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  were  fretted,  except  violins. 

In  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  aft  ii.  fc.  3,  he  could 
not  refill  the  temptation  of  quibbling  on  the  term  fret. 

"  Frets  call  you  them  ?  quoth  flie :  I'll  fume  with 
them." 

"   then  call'd  me  rafcal,  fidler, 

And  twangling  Jack 

alluding  to  a  famous  ftreet  mufician  of  the  time. 

"  Firit  Part  of  Henry  IV." 

Aft  i.  fc.  2.  FalftafF  fays  he's  as  melancholy  as  the 
"  drone  of  a  Lincolnfliire  bagpipe." 

Aft  ii.  fc.  3.  "  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you 
all,  and  fung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  fack  be  my 
poifon." 

Aft  iii.  fc.  3.    "  thy  tongue 

Makes  Welch  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fummer's  bower. 
With  ravi/hing  divifwn  to  her  lute." 

"  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV." 

Induftion.   Rumour  is  a  pipe. 

Blown  by  furmifes,  jealoufies,  conjeftures ; 
And  of  fo  eafy  and  lo  plain  a  flop,. 
That  the  blunt  moniter  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  Itill  difcordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it." 

We  advanced  no  farther  in  hunting  through  the  pleafant 
wilds  of  Shakfpeare  ;  but  in  dipping  accidentally,  the  fol- 
lowing paflages  itruck  us  as  worthy  of  notice. 

"  Henry  V."  Aft  i.  fc.  2.  There  is  a  manifeft  allu- 
fion  to  the  different  parts  of  mufic. 

"  For  government,  though  high,  and  lotv,  and  lo'Ufer, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  confent, 
Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  clofe. 
Like  mufic," 

In  "  Othello,"  aft  iv.  fc.  13.    Defdemona  fays  : 

"  My  mother  had  a  maid,  called  Barbara  ; 

She  was  in  love  ;  and  he,  (he  lov'd,  prov'd  mad  (falfe), 
And  did  forfake  her  :  fhe  had  a  fong  of  ivillo'w. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  (he  died  finging  it.    That  fong,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I've  much  ado. 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head  all  o'  one  fide. 
And  fing  it  like  poor  Barbara." 

"  King  Lear,"  aft  i.  fc.  7.  "  O,  thefe  ecHpfes  portend 
thefe  divifions  !  fa,  fol,  la,  mi." 

None  of  the  commentators  have  hitherto  been  fufficiently 
flfilled  in  mufic  to  fee  the  meaning  of  thefe  fyllables  in  fol- 
mifation,  which  imply  a  feries  of  founds  fo  unnatural,  that 
ancient  muficians  prohibited  their  ufe.  "  Mi  contra  fa  ell 
diabolus."  Shakfpeare,  however,  fhews  by  the  context, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  property  of  the  mufical 
intervals  contained  in  the  tritonus,  or  fharp  4th,  which, 
confifting  of  three  tones,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
femitonc,  is  extremely  difficult  to  fing,  and  difagreeable 
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